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ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

The International Congress of Americanists. — (Continued 
from page 305) — Fifth Congress at Copenhagen, 1883. — The fol- 
papers were read and addresses made : 

Observations upon some of the skulls and human bones of the Min- 
asgeraes in Brazil, by M. Lutken ; Note on the Quaternary Fossil 
Animals, Fauna of the Plateaux of the Andes ; An Examination of 
the Discovery of the American Continent by Christopher Columbus, 
and the assistance given to him by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, by M. Her- 
rera ; Aboriginal American Literature, by Dr. Brinton ; The Vineland 
Excursions of the Ancient Scandinavians, by M. Loffler ; The Pre- 
Columbian Relations of the Gaels with Mexico, by M. Beauvois; 
Old Scandinavian Ruins in the District of Julianehaab, South Green-* 
land, by M. K. Steenstrup, with two plates ; Three Ancient Charts of 
the North, by Baron Nordenskiold, explained by M. Christian Bahnson ; 
M. Lucien Adam, upon the theory announced by M. Hale, relative to 
the Origin of America ; M. Bamps, On the Traditions Relative to the 
White Man and the Sign of the Cross in America, prior to the Dis- 
covery ; and a Criticism upon the Theory of Abbe Schmidt, which had 
been announced in the former Congress ; The Lost History of America, 
by Mr. Steven Blackett ; To what Point did the Ancient Scandinav- 
ians Penetrate near the North Pole in their Expeditions over the 
Glacial Sea? by M. Brynjulfson ; The Voyages of the Brothers Zeni in 
the North, by M. J. Steenstrup ; Nautical Remarks about the Zeni 
Voyages, by M. Irminger ; Cartography of the American Continent, 
by M. Anatole Bamps ; The Voyages of the Danes in Greenland, by 
M. Valdemar Schmidt ; Peruvian Vases in the Archseologic Museum of 
Madrid, by M. de la Rada ; Polynesian Antiquities, a Link Between 
the Ancient Civilizations of Asia and America, by Mr. Francis A. Allen ; 
American Pottery in Pate and Fabrication, by Anatole Bamps ; On the 
Paleolithic Implements of the Valley of the Delaware near Trenton, by 
Dr. C. C. Abbott ; Ancient Ornaments of Pottery, by E. Barber ; Memoir 
on the Shell Mounds of the Chesapeake Bay and Potomac and Wyco- 
mico Rivers, by Elmer T. Reynolds; Prehistoric Archaeology, by 
Baron Joseph de Baye ; The Art of Ornamentation Among the Ameri- 
can People, by M. Stolpe ; The Dialect of the Eskimo Language, with 
a synoptical table of words arranged after the system of the Greenland 

1 This department is edited by Dr. Thomas Wilson, of the U. S. National Museum. 
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Dictionary by M. Rink. The author divides the Eskimos into six 
groups : the Greenlander, the Labradorian, the Eskimos of Makenzie, 
the Eskimos of the West, and the Aleutes — Wherein does the Eskimo 
Language Differ Grammatically from the other Languages of North 
America, by M. Lucien Adam ; M. Leon de Eosny had made a Vol- 
ume on the Deciphering of the Maya Inscriptions, the which M. Rada 
Translated and Presented to the Congress with an Analysis and 
Criticism ; The Language Timucua, by M. Vinson ; M. Vahl pre- 
sented an ethnographic chart of North America for the Danish Mis- 
sionary Society, which he explained ; The Coloring Matter Employed 
by the American Indian, by M. Vera ; The Variations in the Physical 
Geography of the American Continent, from the discovery to the 
present — M. Vera; and the Formation of the Words of the Maya 
Language, by the Count de Charencey. 

The Fourth and Sixth Sessions were held respectively at Madrid, 
and Turin. I have no report of these Congresses. 

The Seventh Session was held at Berlin from the 2d to the 5th of 
October, 1888. The papers read and addresses delivered were substan- 
tially as follows : 

The Basques, Britons and Normans on the Coast of North America 
during the early part of the XVI Century, by M. Gaffarel, 9 pages ; 
Publication of the Writings and Documents Relative to Christopher 
Columbus and his Time on the Occasion of the Celebration of the 
Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America, by M. Cora ; An His- 
torical Essay on the Primitive Legislation of the Spanish State of 
America, by M. Fabie ; On the Nahuatl Version of Sahagun's Historia 
de la Nueva Espana, by Dr. Brinton, with its discussion, 6 pages ; On 
Certain Archseologic Objects of Mexico and South America, by M. 
Heger, 5 pages ; The Stone Colliers of Porto Rico, by Jimenez de la 
Espada ; Antiquities of Vera Cruz ; Archseologic Results of the Later 
Voyages in Mexico, by M. Seler ; An Ancient Mexican Mosaic, by M. 
Andree; Notes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis and Primary 
Researches of the Hemenway Southwestern Archaslogical Exposition, 
by Mr. F. H. Cushing ; The Antiquities of Nicaragua, by M. Bovallius ; 
The Ceramic Antiquities of the Isle of Marajo, and also on Nephrite and 
Jadeite, by M. Netto ; Place of Origin of Nephrite and Jadeite, by M. 
Virchow ; The Aztecs and their Probable Relation to the Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, by Mr. S. B. Evans; The Employ of Cocoa 
in the Northern Part of South America ; American Craniology, by 
Virchow; An Anatomical Characteristic of the Hyoid Bone of Pre- 
Columbian Pueblo Indians of Arizona, by Drs. Wortmann and Ten 
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Kate ; The Chronology of Dilluvial Man in North America, Emile 
Schmidt ; Indication of the Vestiges of the Pre-Columbian Population 
of Nicaragua, M. Desire Pector ; Human Sacrifice in America During 
Pre-Columbian Times, by M. Grossi ; Cremation in America Before 
•and After Christopher Columbus, by M. Grossi ; Anthropology of the 
People d'Anahuac in the Times of Cortez, by M. Hartmann ; Was 
America Peopled from Polynesia ? by Horatio Hale ; Study of the 
Mam Language, by the Comte de Charency ; Vocabulary of the Lang- 
uage Timucua, by M. Raoule de la Grasserie ; The Linguistic Family 
of Pano, by the same ; The Historic Archives of the Hemenway South- 
western Archaeological Expedition, by M. Bandelier ; On the Sam- 
baquis of Brazil, by M. H. Muller; Ancient Map of America, 
by Gaffarel ; Three Linguistic Families in the Amazon and Orinoco 
Rivers, by M. Adam ; Bibliography of Recent Linguistic Investiga- 
tions in South America, by the same; Maya Handwriting by M. 
Forstemann ; A Chronologic Classification of the Architectural Monu- 
ments of Ancient Peru, by M. Borsari ; Contribution to Americanism 
of Cauca (United States of Columbia) by M. Douay ; The Language 
of the People of the Center of South America by M. Von Den Steinen ; 
Peruvian Figures in Silver, by M. Luders. 

Language vs. Anatomy in Determining Human Races. — 

"Anthropologic," replying to criticisms of Dr. Sergi's work, thus states 
the position of French Anthropologists on this controverted subject : 

The Anthropologists of France are unanimous that some or a few 
(anatomic) characters are not sufficient to determine a type of race ; 
but there should be an investigation of all or as many as possible, and 
Anthropology does not interfere with Ethnography. They are occu- 
pied with different things. Anthropology does not say that physical 
characters are superior or inferior to linguistic characters ; it says the 
two sciences are of a different order and for a different purpose. The 
first relates to the physical element constituting peoples ; the second to 
the classification of these peoples. Language grows, loses, borrows, 
changes, transforms, and all this independent of the Anthropological 
characters, such as beliefs, customs, industries. Physical characters are 
hereditary and inherent in the blood, while linguistic characters are 
not. A red Indian, born among strangers and without the society of 
his parents or race, will speak, not his own language, but the language 
of those who rear him, and, nevertheless, retain all the physical char- 
acters of his race. Different and opposing races may speak the same 
language, and per contra, the same race may speak different languages. 
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Much of the contest which has developed in the United States as to 
the relative value of language arises from the confusion of the terms 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Ethnography. The French writer makes a 
distinction easily understood and maintained, and quite harmonious 
with the " Nomenclature of Anthropology " as presented by Dr. Brin- 
ton and commented on by Major Powell before the Anthropological 
Society of Washington (Amer. Anthrop., July, 1892, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 
265, et seq). 

Language may be of great value, and should never be neglected in 
determining living or historic races. In determining prehistoric races,, 
it cannot be studied because in most cases it is unknown, and so we are 
driven to consider the physical characters. Because language assists 
in determining historic races, it does not follow that in the prehistoric 
races no other means can be used. 

The true rule seems to require the employment of all possible means,, 
and even then the decision may not be either harmonious or correct. 

The Nephrite of New Zealand. — MM. Duparc and Morazec 
have published in the Archives of Natural and Physical Science, 
Geneva, a paper on Nephrite of New Zealand. Speaking of the num- 
ber of hatchets and other objects from the Swiss Lakes in the museums 
which have passed as Nephrite, they express doubt and counsel circum- 
spection. They do right and are to be approved. But when they say 
that they have found but one piece which from its appearance could be 
identified as nephrite, their proposition is doubtful. There are many 
polished specimens of the hard, greenish stone in the Swiss Museums,, 
which stand tests of hardness and density required for Nephrite, and 
which have been called so. If not Nephrite, they are still some varie- 
ties of Jade. One or more of their components may be soda or alumi- 
num instead of lime or magnesia ; and they may be Jadeite, fibrolite, 
saussaurite or another variety of Jade. 

While many of these polished objects can be determined with rea- 
sonable certainty on inspection and from appearance, yet there are 
many which possibly cannot be. That is to say, they correspond in 
appearance, and they stand the tests of hardness and density, and may 
be either the one or the other, depending upon their chemical combi- 
nation, and this similarity may be so great that it is doubtful if, in 
disputed cases, anyone can determine without analysis or microscopic 
examination of thin sections. If MM. Dupare and Morazec examined 
the doubtful or contested specimens of the Swiss Museums in this way,, 
their determination would be accepted, but if from mere external 
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appearance, the subject is still open. Their conclusions may be quite 
correct, but examination from external appearance does not prove it. 
One great trouble arising in the discussion of this subject is that the 
destruction of the object consequent upon analysis and thin section 
prevents a satisfactory and competent determination. 



MICROSCOPY. 1 



A Method for Injecting the Blood-Vessels in Birds. — 

I presume all who give a laboratory course in Comparative Anatomy 
have, in common with myself, experienced difficulty in injecting the 
arterial and venous systems of birds. The usual directions are to 
inject the arterial system through the pectoral artery, and the venous 
system either through the pectoral vein or through the coccygeo-mesen- 
teric vein. The blood of birds coagulates very rapidly, and even when 
the procedure is carried out as expeditiously as possible, failure fre- 
quently occurs from the inability of the operator to remove the greater 
part of the blood from the animal, or from vexatious delays in tying 
a canula in the divided vessel. For some time I have been using the 
following method, and have not failed in securing the most satisfactory 
results. It possesses the additional advantage of being quickly per- 
formed. 

The bird, a pigeon for example, is placed under a bell-jar and chloro- 
formed in the usual way. While the bird is getting under the influence 
of the anesthetic, the operator should see that there is, within conven- 
ient reach, a scalpel, a pair of stout scissors with both points rounded 
off, two canulae and the necessary ligatures for tying them in place. 

As soon as the pigeon is thoroughly under the anesthetic, the bell- 
jar is removed, a towel is wrapped about the head and a few drops of 
chloroform poured over it ; the feathers are rapidly plucked from the 
breast and abdomen to a point just anterior to the cloaca; the skin is 
divided the entire distance over the keel, and the pectoral muscles dis- 
sected off from their attachment to the keel and body of the sternum 
for a distance of half an inch on either side of the keel. 

The muscles attached to the posterior margin of the sternum are 
next divided close to the sternum for the distance of half an inch on 
either side of the median line; now raise the sternum carefully and 
divide the attachment of the heart. Beginning at the outer angle of 
the divided abdominal muscles, the body of the sternum is cut through 

'This department is edited by C. O. Whitman, University of Chicago. 



